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SWORDS, NEAR DUBLIN. 








ROUND TOWER AND CHURCH. 
(From a Sketch, by a Correspondent.) 


Sworns, a small town, distant northward 
from Dublin about seven miles, consists 
chiefly of one street. It was formerly a place 
of much greater importance than at present : 
it still derives a considerable degree of in- 
terest from the vestiges of its past splen- 
dour, although these receive little aid, or 
illustration, from the page of history. We 
learn, however, from the Monasticon, that a 
sumptuous monastery was founded here in 
the, year 512, by the celebrated Irish saint, 
Columb, who gave it “a missal written by 
himself, blessed the well here, and placed 
St. Finan Lobhair, or the Leper, over the 
abbey.” The records chiefly relate the dis- 
asters of this foundation and the contiguous 
town. Inthe year 1012, Swotds was reduced 
to ashes by the Danes. It was rebuilt, but 
burnt again, and plundered, together with 
the Abbey, in 1035 or 1037, by Connor 
O’Melaghlin, Prince of Meath. Its last de- 
striictive visitation took place a. n. 1166. 
Little more is recorded of Swords until 
the seventeenth century. Here it was that 
the first Irish army of the Pale assembled, 
on. November 9, 1641, preparatory to the 
“Von. xxtv. , 2@ 


commencement of a long series of fatal hos- 
tilities. On January 10, following, Sir 
Charles Coote attacked, and drove this body 
of troops from its intrenchments, with very 
inconsiderable loss of men on his side, the 
only officer killed being Sir Lorenzo Carey, 
second son of Lord Falkland. 

Among the antiquities of Swords, are the 
ruins of a castellated palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin; and a few traces of a 
nunnery founded at an unknown date. The 
only ecclesiastical remains, strictly speaking, 
are a fine and lofty round tower, coeval with 
the foundation of the original monastery, and 
the abbey belfry, a square building of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. These anti- 
quities, with a modern church, form the re- 
markable group of architectural objects re- 
presented in the above Engraving, from a 
sketch made by a tourist of last summer. 

First, in interest, is the Round Tower, 
which is in fine preservation, having been 
repaired but a few years since. Its height is 
stated at 73 feet: at the top is a semicircular 
caping, surmounted by a small cross, which 
pious emblem is said to “3 been erected at 
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a date long subsequent to other parts of the 


structure. Near the summit are four round- 
headed apertures, placed at the cardinal 
points. ere are also four other openings 


to the five floors. “ Its present entrance, 
which is level with the ground, is of modern 
construction, as well as the roof and upper 
story: what appears to have been the original 
doorway, is 20 feet from the ground, and but 
four feet high.”* 

A short distance from the Round Tower, 
is a portion of the former church, now used 
as a bell-tower. 

Next is the modern Church, built in the 
sen 1813, after a design, suggested by Mr 

rench, of Heywood, in the Queen’s County ; 
the architect being a Mr. Farrel. It is a 
stone building, in the pointed style. The 
interior has no division, and is neat, but 
destitute of architectural embellishment. At 
the west end is a gallery, designed for the 
reception of an organ; and the east win- 
dow is filled with modem | painted glass. 
The edifice has, however, little architectural 
merit; but is “such as might have been 
expected from minds so wanting in taste 
and feeling as, those which permitted the 
removal of the beautiful ruins of the ancient 
abbey to erect it on their site.”+ 


LEARNING OF THE MONKS. 
Ir has been too much the ice, (arising 
from the leaven which three hundred years 
have not been able to disperse,) to di 
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What do we not owe Ingulphus and the 
Venerable Bede? Shall Robert of Glo- 
cester and Peter de Langtoft be held unwor- 
thy of our respect? or even Capgrave, that 
sworn propagator of monastic fiction, deemed 
wholly incredible? Are we to imagine the 
Norman knight dashing to the tourney with 
an inkhorn hanging in the rest as well as 
his lance? If we are not so to do, to whom 
shall we ascribe the Saxon Chronicles and 
many other works which were destroyed when 
the fine libraries of the abbeys were scat- 
tered and anréhilated? What shall we say 
too, of the Williams, monks respectively of 
— and Malmsbury, of Roger Hove- 
den, the Benedictine friar, w of 
Westmin: — Shall that most extraordi- 
nary genius, Matthew Paris, who 
po 3 amy poetry, mathematics, arc 
eloquence, » and hi ‘ 
uired reputation in each ; or Wilikind, the 
rman friar, who wrote the history of the 
Western Emperors, be condemned as having 
uselessly employed their time? No, to the 
labours of cloister we owe mich ; re 
haps, every thing connected with literature 
the fine arts. Mark the storied pane, 
rich in colour, and blazing in its : we 
derive it from Benedict, a monk. Gaze 
with admiration on the Cathedrals of Win- 
chester, York, and Salisbury; and however 
you may differ in religious creed, pay a just 
tribute to the memory of such master-minds 
as those of William of Wykham, John de 





any feelings of a or gratitude to the 
inhabitants of the cloister. They have been 
stigmatized indeed as “slothful, lost to the 
commonwealth, intemperate, stupid, and 
without the /eas¢ tincture of useful Jearning.”t 
That individual instances of moral degrada- 
tion may have frequently occurred amo 
them, no man in his senses can possibly 
deny; yet we. must remember that the im- 
— view of the monkish character has 
been obscured by the myrmidons of the cruel 
and remorseless tyrant who dissolved their 
establishments in this country ; and that the 
worse, because more hypocritical, era of puri- 
tanical cant, had too powerful an influence 
over the minds of its deluded votaries to 
permit them to allow one jot of praise to the 
unfortunate monk. For my own part, I have 
never paced the ruined aisles of an abbey, 
or walked amid the columns of a yet existi 
conventual building, without feeling deeply 
impressed with a sense of lively gratitude for 
the means adopted for the preservation of 
learning and the fine arts during what are 
usually denominated “the darker ages.” 

® From the Dublin Penny Journal; the distin- 
guishing merit of which is the illustration of the 
antiquities of Ireland, in a pleasing and popular 
my Gilpin’s Observations on the Western Parts of 
England, pp. 138—9, 





Thoresby, and Robert Poore. Let us then 
be just: however reprehensible the monastic 
system may be, to it we are indebted as the 
nurse and preserver of learning and science. 
I know no better way of proving this fact, 
than by requesting thee, friendly reader, to 
take from thy book-shelf Hume or Rapin; 
the greater, indeed the entire, portion of 
whose early histories are derived from, and 
solely rest on, the wse/ess learuing of the 
calumniated monk. c.S. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
(To the Editor.) 

In the Cathedrals which abound on the Con- 
tinent, mutilated by many revolutions, and 
with Chapters reduced to merely nominal 
dignities, the eye of the visiter is never pre- 
sented with such a spectacle of desolation as 
that offered to him at present in our St, 
Paul’s Cathedral. On entering, it would 
require but little stretch of the imagination 
to suppose oneself in some immense struc- 
ture of ancient Italy, but lately rescued from 
darkness, and exposed to the light of day, 
The walls and pillars abounding with clas- 
sical decoration, are so defaced with dam: 

the paintings in the dome so discoloured an 

damaged by wart of ventilation, and the 
statues of our heroes and statesmen so hide- 
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ousl imed with dust, that they appear 
y, had. remained during: the 


as t unng 
lapse of rs ep eit by the hand of 


It creates considerable t to observe 


for some years past, directed much of their 
attention towards the embellishment of the 
Churches over which they preside: then, 
why should the most magnificent temple in 
the empire be left to decay? And, but a 
trifling expenditure might obviate this de- 
struction. The use of incense in Catholic 
Cathedrals contributes much to the exclusion 
of that fatal enemy to works of art—damp ; 
and, though we do not employ this perfume 
in our ceremonials, surely some economical 
means might be provided for airing the 
building.* : 
Foreigners visiting this Church bring away 
accounts most afflicting to the ear of an 
ishman: —while they enthusiastically 
admire the building, they censure the pet- 
sons who suffer it to remain in so neglected 
a condition. Georceg. 
rR cme five years since, measures were said to 


be for restoring the paintings on the inte- 
rior of the dome.—See Mirror, Ss xiii. p. 300. 


fAanvers and Customs. 





CHRISTMAS. 
Tur following account of a custom on Christ- 
mas eve, at Ratzenburg, in Germany, is given 
by Mr. Coleridge : “ For three or four months 
before Christmas the girls are all busy, and 
the boys save up their pocket money to buy 
ts to present to their parents and to 
each other, on Christmas eve. What the 
present is to be, is cautiously kept secret ; 
and the girls have a world of contrivances to 
conceal it—such as working when they are 
out on visits, and the ge are not ha 
them—getting up in the morning before 
ight &e.” Then, on the oven before 
Christmas day, one of the parlours is lighted 
up by the children, into which the parents 
must not go; a great yew bough is fastened 
on the table at a little distance from the wall, 
a multitude of little tapers are fixed on the 
bough, but not so as to burn it till they are 
ly consumed, and coloured paper, &c. 
ings and flutters from the twigs. Under 
thie*bough the children lay out in great order 
the presents they mean for their parents, still 
concealing in their pockets what they intend 
for each other. Then the parents are intro- 
duced, and each presents his little gift; they 
then bring out the remainder, one by one, 
from their pockets, and ent them with 
kisses and embraces. here I witnessed 


this scane, there -—- cian or nine: children, 


and the eldest daughter and mother wept. 
aloud for joy and tenderness; and the tears 
ran down the face of the father, and he 
all his children so tight, to his breast, he 
seemed as if he did it to stifle the sob that 
was ap ter it. I was very much affect- 
ed. The ow of the bough and its appen- 
dages on the wall, and arching over on the 
ceiling, made a pretty picture; and then the 
raptures of the very little ones, when at last 
the twigs and their needles to take fire 
and snap—O it was a delight tothem! On 
Christmas day, the parents lay out on the 
table in the great parlour, the presents for 
the children; a scene of more sober joy suc- 
ceeds; as ou this day, after an old custom, 
the mother says privately to each of her 
daughters, and the father to his sons, that 
which they have observed most praiseworthy, 
and that which has been the most faulty, in 
their conduet. Formerly, and still in all the 
smaller towns and villages throughout North 
Germany, these presents were sent by all the 
nts to some one fellow, who, in high 
uskins, a white robe, a mask, and: an enor- 
mous flaxen wig, personates ‘ Knecht Rupert,’ 
that is, the servant Rupert. On Christmas 
night, he goes round to every house, and sa’ 
that Jesus Christ, his master, sent him thi- 
ther. The parents and elder children receive 
him with great pomp and reverence, while 
the little ones are most terribly frightened. 
He then inquires for the children, and accord- 
ing to the.character which he hears from the 
parerfts, he gives them the intended presents, 
as if they came out of Heaven from Jesus 
Christ. Or, if they should have been bad 
children, he gives the. parents a red, and in 
_ name on his — recommends them 
0 use it uently. About seven or eight 
years old, the children are let into the 9 
and it is curious how faithfully they keep it.’* 
Christmas: carols are still sung in Ireland. 
In Scotland, where no church feasts have 
been kept since the days of John Knox, the 
custom A unknown. In Wales it is still 
rved to greater extent, perhaps, than in 
England. At a former period, tthe Welsh 
had carols adapted to most of the ecclesias- 
tical festivals, and the four seasons of the 
year, but at this time they are limited to that 
of Christmas. After the tum of midnight, 
on Christmas eve, service is performed in the 
churehes by the singing of carols to the harp. 
While the Christmas holidays continue, 
are sung in like manner in the houses, Tod 
there are carols especially adapted to be sung 
at the doors of the houses by visiters before 
they enter. 2 
The following account of a 
Christmas, is given by Mr. Grant, in his 
iy iy Superstitions of the Highlands :— 
“ As soon as the brightening glow of the 


® See algo Mirror, vol. xvii. p. 154. 
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western sky warns the anxious housemaid of 
the approach of Christmas day, she rises full 
of anxiety at the prospect of her morning 
labours. The meal, which was steeped in 
the sowans-bowie a fortnight ago, to make 
the hdachdan sour, or sour scones, is 
the first object of her attention. The gridiron 
is put on the fire, and the sour scones are 
soon followed by hard cakes, soft cakes, but- 
tered cakes, brandered bannocks, and pannich 
perm. The baking being once over, the 
sowans pot succeeds the gridiron, full of new 
sowans, which are to be given to the family, 
agreeably to custom, this day in their beds. 
The sowans are boiled into the consistence 
of molasses, when the dagan-le-vrich, or yeast- 
bread, to distinguish it from boiled sowans, 
is ready. It is then poured into as many 
bickers as there are individuals to partake of 
it, and presently served to the whole, old and 
young. It would suit well the pen of a Burns, 
or the pencil of a Hogarth, to paint the scene 
which follows. The ambrosial food is des- 
patched in aspiring draughts by the family, 
who soon give evident proofs of the enlivening 
effects of the dagan-le-vrich. As soon as 
each despatches his bicker, he jumps out of 
bed—the elder branches to examine the om- 
nious signs of the day, and the younger to 
enter on its amusements. Flocking to the 
swing, a favourite amusement on this occa- 
sion, the youngest of the family get the first 
shouder, and the next oldest to him in regular 
succession. In order to add the more to the 
spirit of the exercise, it is a common practice 
with the person in the swing, and the person 
appointed to swing him, to enter into a very 
warm and humorous ng 9 As rn 
swin rson approaches the swinger, he 
ron ae mi te chal, * Vl eat your kail.’ 
To this the swinger replies, with a violent 
shove, ‘ Cha ni u mu chal, ‘You shan’t eat 
my kail.” These threats and repulses are 
sometimes carried to such a height, as to 
break down or capsize the threatener, which 
nerally puts an end to the quarrel. As the 
ay advances, those minor amusements are 
terminated at the report of the gun, or the 
rattle of the ball-clubs—the gun inviting the 
marksman to the Kiavamuchd, or prize- 
shooting, and the latter to Luchd-vouil, or 
the ball combatants—both the principal sports 
of the day. Tired at length of the active 
amusements of the field, they exchange them 
for the substantial entertainments of the 
table. Groaning under the sousy-haggis, 
and many other savoury dainties, unseen for 
twelve months before, the relish communicated 
to the company, by the appearance of the 
festive » is more easily conceived than 
described. The dinner once despatched, the 
flowing bowl succeeds, and the sparkling 
lass flies to and fro like a weaver’s shuttle. 
7% it continues its rounds, the spirits of the 
company become the more jovial and happy. 


Animated by its cheering influence, even old 
decrepitude no longer feels his habitual pains 
—the fire of youth is in his eye, ashe details 
to the company the exploits which distin: 
guished him in the days of auld lang syne ; 
while the young, with hearts inflamed with 
love and raat long to mingle in the more 
lively scenes of mirth, to display their prowess 
and agility. Leaving the patriarchs to finish 
those professions of friendship for each, in 
which they are so devotedly engaged, the 
younger part of the company will shape their 
course to the ball-room, or the card-table, as 
their individual inclinations suggest; and 
the remainder of the evening is spent with 
the greatest pleasure of which human nature 
is susceptible.” W.G. C. 





SLAVERY IN SURINAM, 

A apy of rank had occasion one day to 
be rowed by her unfortunate slaves to a place 
somewhat distant from her home. In the fore 
part of the boat sat a female slave, with her 
infant in her arms, which, through indisposi- 
tion or crossness, she was unable to appease. 
The lady, though at the greatest possible 
distance from the infant, affected to be so 
annoyed with its cries, that she directed 
the mother to bring the child to her, adding 
that she would try to quiet it. The unsus- 
pecting mother, accordingly, gave her the 
child, and retired to the Lae part of the 
boat. The lady no sooner took possession of 
the babe than she dipped its head and body 
in the water, holding it by one leg, while the 
men rowed her along without daring to ex- 
postulate. In this state she held her mur- 
derous hand overboard, until she found that 
the child was dead, when, with much indif- 
ference, she let the body go on the stream. 
The frantic mother, who had witnessed this 
act of deliberate murder, without daring to 
complain, could restrain her feelings no 
longer : she gave a hortid shriek, and 
plunged into the water to die with her babe. 
From the accomplishment of this purpose, 
however, she was deterred by the boatmen, 
who, directed by the lady, exerted themselves 
and saved her life. For this attempt, on 
coming ashore, the poor mother was sen- 
tenced to receive two hundred lashes, and 
actually underwent the punishment. Of the 
lady’s conduct no notice was taken. None 
but the ne were witnesses of the trans- 
action, and, by law, they were diequelified to 

D.P. 


give evidence. 


Anecdote Gallerp. 


MILITARY ANECDOTES. 

Tue camp of the Duke of Marlborough re- 
sembled a quiet and ar ee we 5 
swearing was seldom hi among 





officers ; a drunkard was an object of seo; 
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and his froape, many of whom were the refuse 
and dregs of the nation, became,, at the close 
of one ot two campaigns, civil, sensible, and 
cleanly. A sincere observer of religious duties 
himself, the Duke enforced their observance 
throughout his camp; divine service was 

ly 77 sige prayers were offered up 
before a battle; and thanksgiving followed 
close upon victory. His humanity extended 
even to his enemies; and he felt delighted 
whenever he could mitigate the miseries of 
war Li hye act of mercy or benevolence. A 
French officer, on the point of ry 
having been taken prisoner and sent to En- 
gland, the Duke obtained leave for him to 
return to his own country and bride elect. 
Exceedingly affable and easy of access, his 
soldiers looked up to him with confidence and 
affection. His memory was enshrined in 
their hearts, and the veteran who had served 
under him, cherished an attachment to all 
who bore his name or belonged to his family. 
A Chelsea pensioner, at an election for 
Windsor, in 1737, was threatened with the 
loss of his pension, if he did not vote for 
Lord Vere. His answer was, “ I will venture 
starving, rather than it shall be said that I 
voted against the Duke of Marlborough’s 
| Sr ampang after having followed his grand- 
father so many hundred leagues.” . 

During the siege of Seringapatam, Colonel 
‘Wellesley having advanced at the head of 
his regiment, the 33rd, into the Sultaunpettah- 
tope, was instantly attacked, in the darkness of 
the night, on every side, by a tremendous fire 
of musketry and rockets ; when the men gave 
way, were dispersed, and retreated in disorder, 
several were killed, and twelve grenadiers 
were taken prisoners. The report of this 
disaster ran through the camp like wildfire, 
and the mortification and distress of Colonel 
‘Wellesley himself, are described as having 
been excessive. On the following morning, 
General Harris ordered a detachment to be 
formed, consisting of the 94th regiment, two 
battalions of Sepoys, and five guns, under the 
command of Colonel Wellesley, to make a 
second attack upon the tope. As the 94th 

iment formed part of General Baird’s 
brigade, he accompanied it to the le, 
where he found General Harris. On the arri- 
val of the 94th all was in readiness for the 
march, but Colonel Wellesley did not make 
his appearance to take the command. The 
troops having waited more than an hour under 
arms for their leader, General Harris became 
impatient, and ordered General Baird himself 
to take the command of them. He instantly 
mounted his horse and called his aide-de- 
camp; but a moment afterwards a generous 
feeling towards Colonel Wellesley induced 
him to pause, and, returning to General 
Harris, he said, “ Don’t you think, sir, it 
will be but fair to give Wellesley an oppor. 
tunity of retrieving the misfortune of last 


kind and considerate and short! 
afterwards Colonel Wi appeared, 

the command of the party, and, at its head, 
succeeded in getting possession of the tope. 


During the Peninsular war, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, intending to attack the French in. 
the morning, went to the quarters of Cuesta 
to arrange the details of the attack ; but the 
old man had gone to bed, and not to be dis- 
turbed. At three in the morning the British 
columns were under arms, but Cuesta was 
not to be spoken with till seven o’clock, and 
then refused to join in the attack, offeri 
among other reasons, his objection to fight 
upon a Sunday. Cuesta, however, was pre- 
vailed upon to agree to an attack for the 
following morning, and having proposed to 
the English general to makearecunnvissance 
of the French position, the old gentleman 
arrived in a cumbrous coach ye hag Aron: 
appointed place, to the surprise of Sir ur, 
and the pk meas of his aetive staff. $ 

At the charge made by the whole of the 
French cavalry at El Bodon, on the square 
formed by the 5th and 77th regiments, a 
French officer had his horse shot under him, 
and both fell together. The officer, though 
not much hurt, lay on the ground as if dead. 
A German hussar rode up to the spot, and 
made a cut at the officer lying on the ground ; 
on which he immediately sprang up, and 
with his sword at the guard, set the German 
at defiance. Another of the King’s German 
hussars then galloped up, and desired the 
French officer to surrender, which he refused 
todo. The appearance of the officer in this 
position was truly heroic. He stood without 
his cap ; his head was bare, and some marks 
of blood were on his face. From the fine 
attitude he presented, and being a tall, athle- 
tic man, he strongly impressed the beholders 
with the belief that he would defend himself 

inst both the hussars. At this time, 
nsign Canch, of the 5th, ran out of the 
uare, and was proceeding rapidly to the 
place, in the hope of inducing the officer to 
surrender himself a prisoner ; Sut the hussars 
finding they were baffled, and could not sub- 
due this brave man with the sword, had re- 
course tu the pistol, with which they killed 
him, to the great regret of the British regi- 
ments that were looking on. This affair 
took place about half way between the square 
already mentioned and the French cavalry, 
who were still hovering about, after being 
repulsed by the 5th and 77th regiments. 


During the contest at Waterloo, the 52nd 
regiment having broken the Imperial Guard, 
and penetrated the French line, the infantry, 
before they threw down their arms, made an 
effort either at defence or escape; the artillery 
dashed ‘at the opposite bank, but some of the 
horses of each gun were in an instant brought 


453- 
night?’ General Harris listened to the: 
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down. A subaltern of ‘the battery threw his 
sword on the ground, in token of surrender ; 
but the commander, standing in the centre 
of his guns, waved his above ‘his head in 
defiance. A soldier sprang from the British 
ranks, parried his thrust, closed with him, 
threw him on the ground, and, keeping him 
down with his foot, reversed his musket with 
both hands to baronet him ; when that re- 
puguance to the shedding of blood which so 
often rises in the hearts of British soldiers, 
éven under circumstances of personal danger 
and prudential necessity, burst forth in a 
groan of disgust from his surrounding com- 
Yades : it came, however, in this case too late ; 
the fatal thrust was sped, and the Legion of 
Honour lost another member. 

During the services of the 46th regiment 
in America, General Washington was initiated 
into masonry in their lodge. When war 
broke out between the States and the mother 
country, he became divided from the brothers 
of his adoption, in feeling—in communion of 
soul, he was their brother still. ‘The masonic 
Chest of ‘the 46th, by the chance of war, fell 
into ‘the hands of the Americans; they re- 
ported the circumstance to General Washing- 
ton, who directed that a of honour, 
under the command of a distinguished officer, 
should take charge of the chest, with many 
articles of value belonging to the 46th, and 
return them to the regiment. The surprise, 
the feeling of both officers and men may be 
imagined, when they perceived the flag of 
truce that announced this elegant compliment 
ftom their noble opponent. 
honour, with their flutes playing a sacred 
march—the chest containing the constitution 
and implements of the craft borne aloft equally 
by Englishmen and Americans, who, lately 

in the strife of war,—now marched 
through ‘the enfiladed ranks of the gallant 
regiment that, with presented arms and co- 
lours, ‘hailed ‘this glorious act by cheers. 
When in Dominica, in 1805, the 46th was 
attacked by a French force, which it gallantly 
teépelled ; tut in the action had the misfor- 
tune again to lose the masonic chest, which 
the enemy succeeded in securing on board 
their fleet, without knowing its contents. 
Three afterward the French Govern- 
nent, at’ the earnest request of the officers 
who had commanded the expedition, returned 
the thest with ‘several eens ~ | cn 





Spirit of Biscoderp. 
VOYAGE UP THE’ MASSAROONY. 
(Concluded from page 259.) 
We are just enabled to conclude Mr. Hil- 
house’s entertaining Excursion with the pre- 
sent volume of our Miscellany. Adventitious 
subjects and circumstances have hitherto 


The guard of 


prevented our completing this interesting Nar. 
rative ‘so early as is customary With us ‘in 
the division of articles. The teadér, by re- 
ferring to page 259, will perceive that “we 
left Mr. Hilhouse and his party at Teboco, 
the thirty-fourth and last fall; being ‘the 
éxtreme southern point of their ‘whole ex- 
eursion. 

From their last: camp, our voyagers ‘had, at 
intervals, a glimpse of a table-mountain, due 
south, with a conical peak, at the north ex- 
tremity, apa like a volcano : ‘it ‘was equal 
in height to Arthur's Table, and they chris- 
tened ‘it Raleigh’s Peak. They ‘next ‘pro- 
ceeded to the settlement: of Aramayka, where 
the cliffs of Marybyacrew ‘became ‘visible ; 
about 1,000 feet high, with ‘perpendicular 
northern faces. A remarkable ‘detached 
peaked rock, on the ‘west, is cailedl ‘the 
Caribisee ; and the legend says, it is a man 
of that nation tumed into stone, for attempt- 
ing ‘to scale ‘the cliffs. 

At ‘Aramayka, the party ‘hooked ‘a noble 
lowlow ‘fish, of nearly ‘two hundred pounds 
weight. The river is here a mile wide, and 
about 250 miles from its confluence. 

At the point of Teboco, the granite begins 
to be found in strata, at an angle of about 
five degrees above the ‘horizon; its apex 
being nearly northward. It forms the ‘base 
of all the cliffs, from 600 to 1,000 ‘feet 
high, when quartz becomes the general: super- 
structure to about 1,500 feet higher. 

Froma little above Aramayka, the chain ef 
Merumeh is seen, bounding the horizon, and 
stretching northward ; near its southem 
extremity, in a clear day, a white curved line 
is seen, extending from the summit! to the 
base of the chain; which is. the Merumeh 
creek, forcing :its way from ‘the -table-land 
above to. the valley of the Massaroony: below. 
From this point .it..is fully 50: miles distant ; 
and, as it cannot be less than 1,200 feet high, 
Mr. Hilhouse had, at first, some difficulty: in 
believing the Indians! assurances that it:was 
truly a cataract, though a powerful glass:gave 
it evidently the appearance of water. 

Mr..Hi was disappointed in procur- 
ing a:guide up'the creek ; the few inhabitants 
who were there on his last excursion having 
since deserted it. Indeed, itis one of the 

t — of travelling in the 
caway country, that a lous: vil is 
totally deserted. within sje ems the iebsbe 
tants a thousand miles: off. To compensate 
for this, however, houses spring up as suddenly 
in. the uninhabited. solitudes ; :su . that your 
guide, .if he has recently. been the route,: can 
generally-find provision stations. 

In the next three.and a: half days’ journey 
the: views; of the adjacent: cliffs::and :moun- 
tains were beautiful; and a: day’s gourney 
further it was. necessary ‘to. lay in: a. weelt’s 
bread. The river here is not:more than 400 
or 500 yards broad, and is full of sand, but 
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with very few rocks. The hefa, or musk- 
duck pap cll seen ; and the ion 
of the Indians increases considerably. 

On the 10th of October, having been 
twenty-six days’ journey stente Ped ng 

iv ag the mouth of the Coro- 
with fish and game. Next morning they 
started up the creek, which averages 1 
yards in breadth; and after ae four of 
a flock of wild hogs, they reached the settle- 
ment of Pero, on the west bank; that even- 
ing. A day and a half from this brought 
them to the fall of Macrebah, where naviga- 
tion ceases. ‘ 

The scenery of this creek is described as 
totally dissimilar to those generally known as 
romantic and beautiful; and Mr. Hilhouse 
experienced an oppression of the senses from 
 capabedy’ d glad badrorny The water of 

¢ hough ectly transparent, is a 
Gholiits colour the sands are re- 
fl in it, of a bright claret, or purple. 
The creek winds considerably; and at every 
turn, a large and bold spit of white sand 
projects, in almost painful contrast with the 
surrounding water. There is uniformly no 
middle ground for the landscape; but, from 
the dark and still creek, with its uniform 
fringe of trees, starts up, as if by magic, a 
perpendicular cliff of 1,000 or 1,500 feet ; 
which you know is distant, but which you 
feel as if in your most dangerous proximity ; 
and, as you see all around you detached 
masses, you expect momentarily to find one 
of them blocking up the creek before you, or 
cutting off your retreat. Every two or three 
hours you come to an immense block of gra- 
nite, to pass which you have a channel 
barely wide enough for your craft; then the 
channel widens to 150 yards, and you are in 
a claret-coloured lake, so shallow that you 
can scarcely swim. At the very last you 
enter a capacious basin, as black as ink, sur- 
rounded by a bold, extensive sand, as white 
as ehalk ; and you hear a fall of water before 
you, but perceive no eurrent, though there is 
a foam like yeast on the surface, which re- 
mains the whole day without any visible 
alteration. At last, you perceive in the dis- 
tance a broken white line, struggling through 
a cluster of ‘ite rocks; and this is the fall 
of Macrebah. In the basin below was an 
pearance exactly similar to a snow-storm ; 
whenever a of wind came down the fall, 
it raised before it the froth or foam in flakes, 
like snow. Mr. Hilhouse here saw several 
specimens of the cock of the rock, called by 
the Indians Cowanaaru, both skinned and 
alive; and he ascertained its habits to be 
entirely frugivorous. 

The pitched their tents upon the 
sand, on the east side of the basin; and, in 
the morning, they measured the fall b 
placing Indians on the different ledges, wit 


were soon well 





t 


tee font < re oe a ror Reem inns 

another. in way, they were 

an hour in scrambling to the top ; and twenty 

bis ar or ape Ao Bir see feet, was the 
height of what below aj to 

be no more than four or five feet. — 


4 } spring of trans- 
parent and slightly effervescent water, with- 
out the least ferruginous tinge. This spring 
appeared to issue from the upper quartz for- 
mation, and ed that the extraordinary 
le ti PS sdpeedt rere cg dims 
position o a iron of which, in 
combination with the solution of astringent 
vegetable matter, gives the peculiar dark ap- 
pearance of all these creeks. = 
Our vo' next proceeded up the Seroon 
creek, which is a little below Macrebah, 


t 
g 
BBE 
Bed 


rupt descents, and ladders of roots. 
house’s companion was exhausted, 
up in an hour; but Mr. H. reached the top 


tinctly hear the fall: so he sent back to his 
= who joined him next morning to 
fast, after which, ten minutes’ walk led 


the annexed Engraving. 

They were apal on ‘able-land, being evi- 
dently the extreme height of the granitic 
horizontal formation. e creek itself was 
one hundred yards broad, but was so com- 
pletely choked, from as far as the eye could 
reach, to the edge of the fall, with grass, 
that there appeared scarcely any water in it. 
This s was, in appearance, like horse- 
tails, the roots being to the bottom of 
the creek, the stem as thick as an arm, and 
dividing at top into a multiplicity of long 
threads, which completely covered the sur 
face of the water. Through this green sieve, 
however, two feet of water percolated, and 
discharged itself into one uninterrupted 
sheet, one hundred yards broad, and, at 
least, double in perpendicular descent. By 
holding on the grass, the vovagers waded 
across the fall to the eastern side, where they 
had the best view of its distinguishing fea- 
tures, totally different from any thi 
had before seen. From the side of the fall, 
the shoot seemed to have an inclination out 
of the perpendicular inwards, and finishing 
in a perpetual rainbow and mist, so as to ob- 
scure the bottom. At some distance below 
this, the creek appeared like a narrow, white 
thread, running between the rocks, which 
were of an Indian red colour. And such was 
the distance of the descent, that the voyagers 
could not, when at the top, hear the noise of 
the fall striking the bottom, though they 
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(Coomarow Fall.) 


allow only 3 or 400 feet for the descent ; and 
they give the fall at least double the descent 
of the breadth, or 600 feet. 

From the bottoni to the top of the fall, the 
temperature had decreased fifteen degrees, 
(85° to 70°,) and: the climate was, conse- 
quently, delightful. Here the party were 
compelled by want of time to relinquish their 
intended advance to the next fall of Ascea- 
quaw; and to return to Macrebah. 

saw Coomarow when the creek was 
at its lowest, but the grass and watermark 
on the trees and on the bauks were fully 
eight feet above the then level. In the rainy 
season, therefore, it must be inaccessible, as 
the whole of the table-land on which the 
voyagers stood, must be then flooded. In 
this state,'the fall would be nearly 150 yards 
broad, and the body of the water discharged 
ten feet deep. According to the Indians, 
such a smoke then ascends from the bottom of 
the fall as obscures all the surrounding land- 
scape; and the terrific roar can be heard at 
Pero, a day’s journey distant. 

At a bold turn, where the creek opens into 
a broad bay, the voyagers found the. whole 
creek population of Indians, with forty or 
fifty craft, busy beating hai-arry, and they 
pulled into the middle of the party just at 
the moment the fish began to feel its effects. 
It- was a most. enlivening sight—men, wo- 
men, and children, with bows and arrows, 
knives and landing nets, chasing in all direc- 
tions the intoxicated fish, which nearly co- 
vered the surface of the water. Mr. Hilhouse 


was soon left with one hand in the canoe, 
the rest taking the light massepuhs of the 
Indians, and each pursuing his own share of 
the sport. Though Mr. Hilhouse’s craft was 
rather unwieldy, he got, with a small landing 
net, 154 fish, of about four pounds average ; 
and there were, at least, thirty other craft 
loaded to the brim. As soon as the fishing 
was over, the voyagers pulled as fast as 

sible to Pero, and began barbacotting their 
fish before they spoiled. Upwards of 2,000, 
of four pounds average weight, were taken: 
for two piss and nights it was nothing but 
fire and smoke, curing the fish, of which they 
laid in as much as they could possibly con- 
sume for a fortnight ; and this done, they 
bade adieu to their Coorobung friends, and 
proceeded on their return to the Massaroony. 

On their down the creek, t 
were annoyed with the quantities of b 
and yams brought from the different settle- 
ments for sale; but they took all, and thus, 
with a month’s provision, they resolved to 
proceed up the river as far as the season 
would allow; and having spent ten days in 
the creek, left it on the morning of the 2Jst 
of October. 

The voyagers, after two nights’ heavy rain, 
began to suspect that the dry season was 
nearly over; and, upon questioning the In- 
dians, they tuid them that, of course, “ it was 
so, or the people would not otherwise: have 
beat the hai-arry.” In fact, it appéaws, thist 
in the immediate vicinity of the mountaiie, 
the natives can calculate, to a certainty, 
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within a few days, the breaking up of the 
seasons ; rag Mr. Hilhouse had, in 
March, a pretty good sample of the thunders 
of Merumeh, he advised his companion to 
return. 

On inquiring amongst the Indians whether 
the mountains were inhabited, the uniform 
answer was— No: where could the people 
get water?” It appears, therefore, that, ex- 
cept in the creeks that arise in the moun- 
tains, and where paths of communication 
across are found, there is no population. The 
natives, however, all agree that formerly the 
whole of this region was — by the 
Caribisce, a powerful nation of Indians ; but, 
that there ever was a great capital is impos- 
sible; for, except the Indians became gra- 
siers, they could not subsist together in suffi- 
cient numbers to form more than a small 
v 

It is curious to observe that the cause of 
the desolation of these regions has been the 
abolition to the Indian slave-trade. The 
Caribisce, deprived of their market on the 
coast, have retired to the interior, where they 
still find purchasers among the Brazilians; 
but, to make an equal profit of them will 
require double the number of slaves to those 
required for these colenies; for, it is noto- 
rious, that in the Rio Branco, at all times, 
Indian slaves can be purchased at one-third 
of the price given by the Dutch :—Mr. Hil- 
house adds, “ The suppression of this traffic 
here; therefore, without taking the requisite 
steps to put it effectually down every where, 
has desolated our interior, and driven from us 
our bravest and most faithful allies. And it 
has not. diminished, but, on the contrary, 
greatly increased, the lot of human misery ; 
for more slaves are now sold to the Portu- 
guese than were to us, and they are worse 
treated, being mostly worked to death in the 
mines.” 

Mr. Hilhouse’s excursion was not an ad- 
venture for gain, but one of pure philan- 
thropy. He sought, not gold and emeralds, 
but spots whereon men, driven by circum- 
stances from their native country, might find 
a shelter and a home. Mr. Hilhouse con- 
fesses, with regret, that he did not succeed. 
There is no tract in El Dorado like the site 
of the Missions of the Caroni: the moun- 
tains do not give much prospect of fertility ; 
the country is only habitable by tribes of 
hunters, and, for the transmission of mer- 

ise, is inaccessible. 

The fall of Teboco appears to be the key 
of El Dorado: below this, the indians are 
more or less sophisticated; but, at Cooro- 
bung there was not the least trace of civili- 
zation, except among the stragglers from the 
Missions, who were living fast to forget it. 
Mr. Hilhouse found, however, an Accaway, 
of Cooro! , with all his superstition and 
stupidity, infinitely superior to an Arawaak 


of the coast, with his pretensions to.cultiva- 

tion ; and it was not till Mr. Hilhouse eg 

turned to the that he again entered 
Pies and crime, Indian misery 


The descent of the falls was accomplished: 
with a rapidity of which few travellers have 
a conception : in less than one day, the voy- 
agers got _ - ascent of ee fee 
or ninety miles being an ay’s j . 
They chose the middle prea ng whens tien 
current was most rapid, and the greatest 
body of water rushed through. It required 
four stout hands, two ahead and two astern, 
to give stee way whilst shootin 
ieenaie whieh wate crooked: that ar Ite 
chuk is a zig-zag of four turns, and not a 
few accidents have occurred here to the small 
craft of the Indians. ae. — ms 
party, however, got throug danger, 
on the 30th of October, arrived at the post.*, 

© We have abridged, and, in part, re-written, these. 
details from Mr. Hilhouse’s Journal, communicated 
by him to the Royal Geographical Society, (of 
which Mr. Hilhouse is an active Member,) tead’ 
at the Society’s Meeting, ou December 23, 1838. 





the above paper occupying’ fifteen of Part I, 
Vol. 4, of the Journal of the Society, laet published. 
Pew Books. 


FRANCESCA CARRARA.—RBY MISS LANDON. 
[Rater than attempt to unravel the intri- 
cate story of Miss Landon’s new historical 
novel, we shall note a few of its beauties, 
gee ofl gracchd compotion tod clogast 
gems 0! composition t 
sentiment can scarcely be found in any other 
work of the season. 


sleep is that of night; but if there be one 


not yet deepened into darkness, as yet the 
boughs droop not, and the fragrant leaves of 
the flower are still unclosed. The i 
cence of the noon which excites, the m' 


p- ; 
“Chase of Fame.”—Strange mystery of 
our nature, Lat those in whom genius .de- 
velopes itself in imagination, thus taking its 
most ethereal form, should yet be the most 
dependent on the opinions of others! Praise 
is their very existence; and those who have 


the wings of the dove, with which they might 
“flee away and be at rest;” delight rather to 
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li on the high road, forgetting that where 
te cuales falls, there too gathers the 
dust, and that the soil remains when the 
silver lustre has passed. Alas! thus ever 
does the weakness of our nature rebuke its 
strength, and genius is brought to the level 
—ay, below the level—of common humanity, 
by an unquenchable thirst for its applause. 

Destiny.—We find how little we have to 
do with our destiny, and yet, forsooth, we 
seek to direct it. 

Hope.—I do believe there is no existence 
so content as that whose present is engrossed 
by employment, and. whose future is filled by 
some strong hope, the truth of which is never 
proved. Toil and illusion are the only secrets 
to make life. tolerable. 

Love.—There are some moments, the hues 
of which are like those on the wing of a but- 
terfly—a touch brushes them away. There 
are words to paint the misery of love, but 
none to paint its happiness; that childish, 
glad, and confiding time to which youth gave 
its buoyancy, ays hope. its colours. se lan- 

repeated, ever seems exaggerated or 
Polish Abeit there are none who have not 
thought such. sounds “ honey-sweet” in their 
time. The truth is, we never make for others 
the allowance we make for ourselves ; and we 
should deny even our own words, could we 
hear them spoken by another. 
- ud Minute.—The history of a minute— why 
it would give a bird’s-eye view of every pos- 
sible variety in human existence. Wonderful 
the many:events that are happening together 
—life and death ; joy and sorrow; the great 
and the mean;.the common and the rare ; 
good and evil; are all in the record of that 
brief segment of time. 

Desolation —Nothing is more mournful 
than man’s work and man’s skill going to 
ruin ‘for want of man’s care—and nothing 
is more desolate than the moss and the green 
weed choking the fountain, and half hiding 
the fallen column. 

: Filial Duty.—How holy the claim, when 
age asks from youth but a little time, and a 
little tendance to smooth the passage to the 
tomb. 

Civil War—I have seen our peaceful 
England, on whose shore warfare had become 
but a dark tradition, or a gallant hope to the 

and adventurous spirits who sought 
fer honour abroad—I have seen it become the 
field of deadly battle, where the father raised 
his hand against the son, and the son against 
the father. I have seen the beacon blazing 
instead of the: Christmas hearth; and the 
ivy, -which ‘for more than a century had 
wreathed 


undisturbed round these old battle- 

ments, has-been pretty well cut away by the 
musketry duting the last siege. 

it iv terrible to be.asked for quarter in your 

native tongue, and yet spare not. To know 

that the corn-field over which you hurry in 
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pursuit of a flying enemy has been sown by 
your near neigh see the sky redden 
at midnight, and fear lest the crimson blaze 
arise from your own home—to watch the de- 
solation of familiar things—to become ac- 
quainted with waste want, and worse, 
with the crime and recklessness, their inevit- 
able consequences—and then remember how 
brief a period has elapsed since such things 
seemed impossible in the land. 

Absence and Return.—Pethaps there is no 
moment when beloved objects are so much 
beloved, as on the return from a long absence. 
When the thousand fears for their health, 
their safety, and their welfare, have all been 
proved to be vain; while the reaction from 
their depression is so exhilarating. When 
the many merits which fancy has added to 
their own, are all warm from the thonght ; all 
fresh, too, with the gloss of novelty, untar- 
nished with recent differences, and unworn 
by daily use. How pleasant the hurry of 

eir arrival, and the many preparations to 
receive them! In winter, the warmest seat 
by the fire; in summer, the coolest by the 
open lattice. Then the supper, where all 
former likings are so carefully remembered ; 
the cheerful flutter of spirits, the disposition 
to talk, the still greater desire to listen, the 
flushed cheek, the eager yet glistening eye; 
and—for the future will ever intrude upon 
the mortal present—the delight of thinking, 
“we shall still be together to-morrow.” 

Confidence.—It 18 wonderful how some 
words ever were invented, for they express 
what does not exist—conjidence is among the 
number ; confidence is what no human being 
ever really had in another. 

Two Brothers.—We talk of the influence 
of education—in what does it consist? Here 
were two with the same blood flowing in 
their veins, born under the same roof, nursed 
by the same mother, play-mates in the same 
nursery, surrounded by the same scenes, pur- 
suing the same studies, subject to the same 
tules, rewarded by the same indulgences— 
never till the age of eighteen having been 
parted for a day; and yet were these two as 
opposite as if they had never known one cir- 
cumstance in common. 

Defeat.—Who has not observed in the 
daily intercourse of domestic life, that the 
very subject we have been striving to avoid, 
or planning to disclose, is sure to defeat our 
best-laid scheme, and start up before us when 
least expected ? 

The Future.—The future ! the dreaming, 
the deceiving future, which promises every 
thing, and performs nothing—what would 
the present be bic ge it ? , 

wergreens.—I cannot love evergreens— 
they are the misanthropes of nature. To 
them the spring brings no promise, the 
autumn no decline; they are cut off from 
the sweetest of all ties with their kind—sym- 
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pathy. They have no hopes in common, but 
stand apart—very emblems for the fortunate 
and —- beng) whose harsh temper a 
been unso icipating in 
suffering, existing fata his oshased and 
sullen prosperity. I will have no evergreens 
in my garden; when the inevitable winter 
comes, every beloved plant and favourite tree 
shall dioop together—no solitary fir left to 
triumph over the companionship of decay. 
The New. Forest, in June.—Far in the dis- 
tance lay the mighty forest, gloomy and solid, 
as if some mountain girdling in the 
valley. The sunshine went sweeping rapidly 
from the foreground to the utmost extent of 
the horizon ; the shadow coiled up before it ; 
gradually the breaks among the wood ‘became 
distinct, the dense blackness vanished, and 
the green woods shone out in the transparent 
atmosphere. The furze now became broken 
with patches of grass, and with occasional 
trees, and clumps of firs, whose sombre and 
wiry foliage had. nothing in common with the 
cheerful aspect of their companions. Far as 
the boundaries of the forest spread on either 
side, it yet lay just below the heath; a few 
more windings of the little path brought 
directly into one of its glades. The first in- 
dication was a change of the perfumed air; 
the furze-blossom was merged in the delicious 
breath of the may, now in full bloom—the 
most aromatic of English flowers. The ex- 
treme stillness, relieved rather than inter- 
rupted by the bees plying their sounding 
wings, existed no a Every branch was 
musical with birds, w 
served as chorus to the rich and 
cadences of the black-bird; while the least 
stir not of their own making filled the air 
with fluttering pinions, which let in a shower 
of sunshine.through the leaves. One charae- 
teristic of the New Forest is its freedom from 
underwood ; hence the height of the stately 
trees is undiminished, and the sweep of the 
open unbroken. Architecture, the first 
of sciences, took, in our northern world, its 
earlier lessons in the forest—the Gothic aisle 
and arch were found amid the beach and oak. 
The foliage was in the utmost variety of ex- 
panded spring; the leaves of the beach, 
though destined to a deeper shade, wore al- 
ready their polished green; but the oak had 
yet put forth little more than those im- 
rose-tinted buds, the faint promise of its fature 
spreading shade. Here and there a shini: 
holly reared its fairy “ clump of spears,” an 
round many a leafless trunk the slender _— 
lish ivy twined its wreaths in suc 
profusion as to mimic the tree on whose life 
it had fed. But the beauty ofthe glades was 
the hawthorn, in-full luxuriance. The slightest 
motion brought down a shower of white blos- 
pci coders Ht yet sweeter as 
the brothers approached the more sequestered 
parts. The deer gazed on them for a moment 


ose perpetual chirpings ~ 
onged 


- Refinement 
longs equally 
of taste must be matter of education. 
Evil Knowledge —Frankness and 
dence belong to youth; and where 
comes too soon, it brings but half know 
The conviction of much evil in the heart 
should be learned at a later period, when we 
shall be aware also of much good. The 
worldly wisdom of the young is always of a 


confi- 


harsh and bitter nature, making no » 
and forgiving nothing—ever ready to attribute 
the ill motive, and i 


penetration. ir dnc santa 


Grief.—Kvery hour that she could, she 
passed in solitude, dreary, unoceupied, mourn-. 
ful solitude puusieboonetee was inthes the 
colour left a cheek so often washed with tears? 
catenin little suffices to make 
a ise in the young and eager: 
of early and unsuspicious lave ! ae. 
_ Early Attachments—True it is that:the 


easily replaced, and still more easi 
We Samus accustomed to ange tee 
hardened to regret Sook 
back with surprise, nay, even disdain, at the 
poignant grief with which we first parted 
from our early companions. We never again 
form those open, eager, and confiding at- 
tachments. : 
Happiness.—The thing we call happiness 
exists not. Its desire ie implanted in our 
hearts, its promise dazzles our eyes ; but its 
reality is unknown. I remember i 
that in the east the clear and azure waters 


ever fated to end in deceit and disappoint- 
ment. 


with the immortal and the beautiful, what is 
their share in the present? the sad and the 








weary path—the bowed-down and broken 
heart ! Look at the golden list of the few who 
have left behind them the r-rel ra the 
god-like statue, the inspired scroll, to whom 
we owe—ay and now pay our debt of 
gratttude—what was each life but a long and 
terrible sacrifice to futurity? But the young 
leok to the goal, not to the road; and well it 
is for them so to do ;' they would never reach 
it but for such onward gaze. 

. Love—Love teaches many lessons to a 
woman ; but its last and worst must be when 
she learns to know that it is not eternal~-that 
it.can depart, and leave a scar never to be 
effaced, and a void never to be filled. 

- The lover and the friend ask very different 
foundations for their confidence. The one 
invests all things with the poetry with which 
himself is imbued; the other, of necessity, 
examines into their truth. Again—love cares 
not for distinctions; but friendship cannot 
exist without equality. 

. Enthusiasm.— Nothing at first frames 
such false estimates as an imaginative tem- 
perament. It finds the power of creation so 
easy, the path it fashions so actual, that no 
marvel for a time hope is its own security, 
and the fancied world appears the true copy 
of the real. How much of disappointment— 
what a bitter draining of the cup of mortifi- 
eation to the d oes it take, to sober 
down the ardour, and chain the winged 
thoughts of a mind so constituted ! 

Isolation of a Crowd. —The isolation of a 
crowd—that bitter blending of solitude and 
shame, when you fancy every one that passes 
easts on you an invidious or scornful glance, 
and yet are perfectly aware that they do not 
cave—searcely know—whether you are a 
human being like themselves! It is in vain 
to say this is over-sensitiveness; weakness 
though it be, it is very universal. 


Che Public Fournals. 


WHY DON’T THE MEN PROPOSE.* 





“ Way don’t the men eye indeed ? 

I wonder why they do! 

‘Wheu from a sober, single life, 

Such benefits accrue ; 

I wonder most that women boast 

Their many score of beaux, 

Yet “sit and sigh,” and sadly i 

“ Why don’t the men propose ¢”’ 
*Tis very well to greet each belle 

At revel or at rout ; 

To see them fiirt, with jewels girt 

Their forms about. 

No quiet scene, to intervene, 

The youthful rev’ller knows ; 
Yet will she sigh, and sadly cry— 

“ Why dou't the men propose ?”” 
Romance they read—reality 
eaters 

acl seri Ty, 

And thinks herself “a blue,” 


© Intended as an Buswer to “ Why don’t the men 
propose ?”” by T. H. Bayly. See page 397. 
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Silks, satins, millinery new, 
And bills (of course) abound ; 
Such proofs of their extravagance 
All steadier thoughts confuund. 
Balls, music-master, all that brings 
One's fortuue to a close, 
Cry ont agaiust that silty ery— 

“ Why don’t the men propuse !”” 
If, spite of all, some “simple ewain"’ 
ould play the constant beau, 

In vain he ; da belle replies, 
In angry accents, “‘ No.” 

The fault is not with ws, I'm sure, 
(Tuat every body knows ;) 

Yet still they ply the idle ery— 
“Why don't the men propose ?”” 

“ Why don’t the men propose?” ‘tis vain 
To think of such a thin H 


ore m: 
Think of “ a family,” and 
That mars man’s daily doze ! 

*Tis certain wHy the ladies cry 
“ Why don’t the men propose?” J.E.C. 


New Monthly Magazine. 


THE FEAST OF NERO. 
(From the Freach of Victor Hugo.) 


Friewnps, dulness is our foe, the foe of all. 
Come, ye are bidden to his festival, 

By Nero, Cesar, and the Consul, thrice : 
Nero, earth’s emperor and music’s lord, 
Who to the speaking chord, 

With art lonian blends his silver voice. 
How gladly hither at my word ye pour! 

mingled thus before ; 





Nor when embarked on Tiber’s glassy tide, 
We lay, with smiling Aglae by our side, 
*Neath Asian canopies and glowing bowers ; 
Nor when the Prefect to the lions flung 
A thousand captives young, 
Whose iron chains were hid with wreathing flowers, 


Come! Rome shall burn before ye—ay, all Rome! 
My couch is set upon this lofty dome ; 
! see the flames, and watch their kindling ire ! 

What are the fights of men and tigers now ? 
Our Circus is the hills, where Rome must bow 

Before devouring fire ! 
Tis thus Earth’s Emperor should charm away 
The cold, dull blight, which makes his heart its prey, 

And scatter lightning, even as a ! 
But come—night falls, and now begins our wake— 
The burning, like a hideous snake, 

Already lifts its wing, and darts its tongues abroad. 
There! see ye there! how fast it rolls along 
Its writhing volumes on its victim strong, 

And seems to kiss the walls with blasting breath ? 
See ! its embraces s) the 
Ah! I have felt embraces like to these, 

And kisses fraught with death. 
Hark to those paca saad on ike, through the “a 
Those figures wandering, it] ro 

Watil the silence is pa amen ever! - 
Pillars of iron, gates with golden beams, 
Are melted into streams, 

And carry glowing flames into the hissing river. 
All perish ! jasper, marble, statues—all, 
Despite their boasted holiness, must fall. 

y will the flames are eager to H 
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They gather onwards still, and still invade ; 


Aad see the winds themselves have sent their aid, 

Making a;fiery storm. 

Old Capitol, adieu! Amidst the swell, 
Yon aqueduct stands like the bridge of hell :— 

*Tis Nero's will—the towers, the domes shall down! 
O’er universal Rome the glare is seen— 

Give thanks, thou boasted Queen ! 
To him who binds thy brows with such a-glorious 
crown. 
They told me, boy, that in the Sibyl’s My. 
Tis writ that Rome should never know 3 

That Time should sicken at her feet, and die ; 

That her immortal star should never wane— 
Tell me, my , how many hours remain 

Of that eternity ? 

By night how glorious such a burning is! 
Erostratus himself had envied this. 

What is a nation’s sorrow to my will ?— 
It flies !—the element is round it now! 
Pluck off the chaplet from my brow— 

The fire which levels Rome the flowers may kill ! 
If blood should dim your robes of festal shine, 
Friends, wash the stain away with Cretan wine— 

The sight of blood is sweet but to the wrong. 
Keep we such cruel pastime from our eyes! 

Curst be the man who loves his victim’s cries ! 

We stifle them with soug. 


To punish Rome, I fill this bitter cup :— 
Hath she not offered faithless incense up, 

By turas to Jove au‘ Christ upon her knees ? 

'y name shall rise with honours as divine— 
I too shall have my shrine, 

Since men have ueed of other deities 
Rome have [ burned—I’ll build her to the skies— 
But uever more the rebel Cross shall rise. 

More amas !—strike, stab, slaughter all ye 

meet 

Thus Rome shall smite the authors of her woes! 
&xterminate them all!—Slave! bring a rose : 





Its perfume is most sweet. W.E.A. 
Tait's Edinburgh Magazine. 
LONG LIFE. 


Ir may be doubted whether the life of man 
ever reached to 120. The best authenticated 
case of this age appears to be that of J. 
Jacobs, who had been a peasant on the estate 
of the Prince de Beautremont, and who tra- 
velled, at that age, from the Jura mountains 
to Versailles, to thank the National Assem- 
bly for having relieved him from the feudal 
yo e— Libertas, que sera, tamen respexit.” 

e was received by all the members standing 
and uncovered, was allowed a chair, and to 
sit with his hat on. A collection was made 
for him amongst the members, which 
amounted to 500é. sterling. He was buried 
ou Saturday, Jan. 31, 1790, in the church of 
St. Eustace, in Paris. The next best authen- 
ticated case is that of Mr. Ingleby, ninety-five 
years a domestic in the Webster family, who 
died in 1798, aged 117. 

bey re to all statements, it would ap- 
pear that all climates are favourable to longe- 
vity. We find these miraculous ages in 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and burning Ethiopia 
and India; in the severe climates of Norway, 
Russia, Scotland, and the north of England ; 
in the temperate climes of Madeira and 
France ; in the driest isle of Madeira, in the 
eve-misty isles of Scotland,—in the well- 
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drained lands of England, and in the bogs of 
Ireland,—in i counties,—on the sea- 
shore,—on the mountain-top,—on the plain, 
—and in the filthy lanes and alleys of Lon- 
don. No theory-of locality, air, regimen, or 
diet can tally with these stories of longevity ; 
for we find life amongst the poor and 
rich, the luxurious, the tem , the abste- 
mious, the active, and the indolent,—the 
white, the black, the savage, and the civilized. 
The only two facts that appear to answer to 
all cases are, that longevity is promoted by 
cleanliness and almost an abstinence ‘from 
alcohol. The last of these is unquestionable ; 
but even against the. other, it must be ob- 
served, that longevity is found amongst the 
poor of sordid habitations and filthy employ- 
ments; and that it is said to have existed 
most amongst our ancestors, whose domestic 
habits. were ee filthy, and it now ex- 
ists most in Scotland, and those parts of 
England where the cleanly habits of the 
south prevail the least. The Russians and 
the Irish are proverbially the least clean! 
people of Europe, and yet they have their fi 
share of statistical longevity. In Dublin 
Lying-in Hospital, in four years ending 1784, 
2,944 infants had died out of 7,650 births. 
The hospital had been in a state of filth be- 
yond credibility. A’ system of cleanliness 
and ventilation was introduced, and the num- 
ber of deaths in the-four following years was 
only 1,116. A similar reduction of deaths, 
a few years ago, was produced in the barracks 
of Barbadoes, by a system of cleanliness. 

In England, most of the longevity now 
proved, of that which was formerly asserted 
—of longevity ancient and modern—has been 
found to the north of the Humber, and to the 
west of the Severn. It seems to have always 
run in a line from the south of the Tees, in a 
south-west direction, towards Herefordshire. 
There are very few cases of extreme longevi 
attributed to the midland, southern, pre aren 
ern counties. There is one case, that of John 
Balls, who died in Northamptonshire, on the 
5th of April, 1705, (if it be true) 126; 
acase of John Wilson, of Warkingworth, 
Suffolk, who lived to 116; and we have just 
seen the case of Ingleby, who died at Battle 
Abbey, in Sussex, in 1798, at the age of 117. 

We may form some idea of the want of 
data and of authenticated facts that has 
hitherto prevailed on this subject of life and 
population, from the extraordinary circum- 
stance that even Dr. Price committed the 
monstrous absurdity of calculating that the 
population of all England and. Wales had de- 
creased by one-fourth since the’ revolution 
of 1688, 

It seems remarkable that fewer cases of 
excessive longevity, real or fictitious, are to be 
found in those counties in which the average 
of human life is the Shropshire 
and Yorkshire (even if allowance be made for 
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whilst in one (Cornwall) it is maritime and 
mining ;. and in Yorkshire, a great portion of 


-it.ia_not only manufacturing, but. em 

in Tron sony dastuctive te lifer eo 
of existence in Lancashire is low, 

from its ion being manufacturing, and 

yet a number of the highest cases of 

vity are to be found in county. 


A theory. prevails that long We Tung in 
ornilien, and yet Sir John oie oo 
, amongst persons w! 
the ages eighty, only 303 could make it ap- 
had even one parent, male or 
who been as old as themselves. 
All data upon the subject are involved in con- 
fusion; and it must be still more confused: 
for although we have better means than for- 
merly for arriving at statistical facts and de- 
tails, individual its become more diversi- 
fied as commerce increases, as the powers of 
intermixture and change of locality are mul- 
tiplied; and as knowledge, mixed. with error, 
and diversified to infinity, is diffused amongst 
all classes, both of rich and poor, individual 
diversities become beyond all calculation, and 
defy all powers of classifying and generaliz- 


secret. A short digressive anecdote, which 
I had from a friend, may be both illustrative 
amusing. 

Sitting in the parlour of an eminent admi- 
nisterer of very useful medicated. baths, in 
Mazrlborough-street, a gentleman entered the 
room full of sturdy health, and overflowing 
= oe oie: spirits. 

ir,” said he, “I su are goi 
tu take a medicated: bath? Por Rog 

“No, sir, I am eee ae — who is 
taking one; thank , i have 
health.” rae 

* Sir, I take one every day, well or ili, and 
generally two a-day.” 

“TI have never taken five shillings’ worth 
of medicine in my life.” 

, “Oh! sir, I see you area most temperate 


ver. 

* No, sit, I am ashamed to say, that from 
eighteen to the present hour I have heen the 
reverse... Of all men living, my poor father 
was the most regular and temperate, and his 

ictions were many, and fatal.” 

“ Ay, ay; I see how. itis, When Judge 
——— found aay witnesses of extreme old 
age, he questioned them as to'their habits, 
and made memoranda of theic ariswers. He 
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discovered: that the 


temperate and intempe- 
rate were about equal, but he found that ad/ 


healthy 
risers. 


and long-livers were early 
‘ou, sir, must be a very, very early 
tiser—a, very early riser indeed ?” 

“ Quite the reverse, sir, my parliamentary 
duties are such, that, in London, my average 
hour of going to bed is three in the morning, 
and my hour of rising twelve.” 

After this, it was clear that not a word I 
said, or had said, was believed. The theorist 
imagined that the consistency of health with 


irregularity and late hours was so impossible, 
that the assertion was a most impudent im- 
position. 


“ Sir,” cried he, in a tone of offended con- 


sequence, “ only the experiment. Go to 
bed and get up early, and when you rise, you 
will find to grasp your 


of halfpence, at arm’s length, as firmly as a 
giant; get up next day an hour later, and you 
will grasp them feebly ; get up the next day 
two hours later, and you will find you cannot 
grasp them at all—no, sir, not at all.” 

“Bless you, sir, get up any hour I may, I 
can grasp, as firmly as a vice, more sovereigns 
than I shall ever possess.” 

“Sir,” said this victim of quackery, evi- 
dently disbelieving every word I said, “ I was 

ing down Regent-street, yesterday, when I 
fait in my head I don’t know how—it was a 
certain sort of I don’t know what—an inde- 
scribable something—a ah—a ah—I can’t 
exactly explain myself, but you must know 
very well what I mean ; so I went into a doc- 
tor’s shop, and I said, give me three grains 
of calamel, seven of jalap, four of rhubarb, 
with—and—and—all of which I find agree 
with my constitution ; and so, sir, I took the 
dose, and went home, and I said to my wife, 
‘ Now, my dear, I will take no food to-day— 
I am determined to give nature fair play.’” 

“ Zounds, sir,” said I, breaking out into a 
feigned fit of impatience, and almost of in- 
dignation, “is that what call fair play? 
you tura your stomach into a doctor’s shop 
—you swamp, overwhelm poor nature—Burke 
her, till she is nearly extinct, and this you 
call giving nature fair play!—a plague on 
such fair A) id 

Here the bath was announced, and the 
sturdy, non-ailing gentleman went to take 
his cure for his non-ailments ! 

But returning to the subject of longevity, 
it is to be observed that oetala pm 
men live to a t age, such as painters 
(painters and iers are the reverse): Da 
Vinci, Michae Titian, Guercini, 


Guido, Maratti, lived to a good‘old age. The 
musicians lived long; and, notwith- 
standing all that is said against sedentary 
employments, we shall find that men who 
live by the brain, who are educated, and, con- 


mugcular, ex- 


sequently, whose nervous 
‘ealled into. exertion thant 
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ceed in longevity the labouring classes, even’ 
when they are well fed, and not over worked. 

Dr. Cheyne commences his Essay on 
Health by saying that he who lives medically 
lives miserably. By excess of gluttony and 
drinking he had brought himself to a prodi- 
gious size, and suffered under all the worst 
effects of excessive plethora; he reduced his 
diet to eight ounces of flesh and twelve of 
bread, with one pint of wine per diem, and 
he got tid of his enormous bulk, and of all 
his complaints, and lived to the age of 
seventy-two. This quantity of food he con- 
sidered the maximum requisite for a hard- 
working man. 

The sources of longevity, and, what is of 
more consequence, of health whilst we live, 
have always been classed under six heads :— 
parentage, air, diet, exercise, sleep, and govern- 
ment of the ions. In going deeply and 
extensively into the subject, the exceptions to 
all these elements of long life are found almost 
as numerous as the examples; and the only 
infallible, uniform, and universal inference 
that can be drawn is, that, ceteris paribus, 
men live longest, and enjoy the best health, 
who most abstain from wine, spirits, or al- 
cohol under any shape.— New Monthly Mag. 





Antiquariana. 

SURGERY IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
In a treatise written by Guido de Caulico, 
and published in 1363, the state of surgery 
is described by the following quaint state- 
ment :—“ There are five sects of surgeons ; 
the first follow Roger and Rowland, and 
apply poultices to all wounds and abscesses ; 
the second follow Brumis and Theodoric, and 
use wine only; the third follow Paliceto and 
Langfrance, and treat wounds with ointments 
and soft plasters ; the fourth are chiefly Ger- 
mans, who attend to the armies, and pro- 
miscuously use charms, potions, oil, and 
wood; and the fifth are old women and 
ignorant people, who in all cases have re- 
course to the saints.” 


ALCHYMY. 
In the year 1449, Henry the Fourth granted 
a protection to Robert Belton, “for transub- 
stantiating imperfect metals into pure gold 
and silver, by the art or science of philo- 
sophy.” In 1468, one Richard Carter re- 
ceived a similar patent. 


PINS. 

Wuen that neat and useful article, the pin, 
first appeared, it was thought of so much 
importance, that a parliamentary law was 
made to — its shape. According to 
statute 37 Henry VIII., all pins are pro- 
hibited from being sold, unless they “be 
double-headed, and the heads soldered fast 
to the shank of the pinne, well smoothed; the 


shank wel) shaven, the point well and round 
filed, cauted, and sharpened.” This long 
process was abandoned svon after, as theif 
use became universal, and superseded the 
employment of laces, ribbons, und tags. 





JURIES. 
Dourine the reign of Henry the Eighth, it 
was common for attorneys to charge in their 
bills money expended for purchasing “ the 
sheriff’s -will in packing juries.” This 
fact will not startle the reader, when he re- 
collects the gross corruption of page A 
tion which obtained during that geful 
reign. The juries of London were formerly 
peculiarly abandoned, and in 1468 several 
were disgraced for their perjuries. “Wolsey 
accused them of being capable of findi 

« Abel guilty of the murder of Cain :” 


his strong language was justified by their 
conduct. 
BREWERS. 


In 1480, the London brewers were incorpo- 
rated. And in 1460, one John Devenyshe 
and others were apunstes supervisors, and 
had, as a fee, one halfpenny each barrel. As 
they do not appear to have had any further 
sum for their services, we may infer that a 
large quantity of malt liquor was consumed. 


ATTORNEYS. 

Aw act of parliament was in 1554, 
which enacts, “that there used to be six or 
_ attomeys only for Suffolk, Norfolk, and 

orwich together ; that this number has in- 
creased to more than eighty, most part of 
whom, having not sufficient knowledge, come 
to fairs, &c., inciting the people to small 
trespasses, that they may get employment : 
wherefore, there shall be hereafter but six for 
Norfolk, six for Suffolk, and two for the city 
of Norwich.” ‘ 


ASTROLOGERS MISTAKEN. ‘ 

In 1532, the astrologers prophesied tha 
there would be “incessant raines and fear- 
ful floodes;” which had such an effect on 
the Abbot of St. Bartholomew and others, 
that they erected houses on varivus hills to 
escape this second deluge. However, no 
flood came ; and, to soothe the people, they 
declared they had been mistaken in their 

calculations by one hundred years. . 

Mechanics’ Institution. E. J..H. 


Che Gatherer. 


Weathercocks.—By a papal order made 
about the middle of the ninth century, it was 
enacted that the figure of a cock should be 
set up on church steeples ; in order to put the 
people in mind of Peter’s denial ‘of our Sa- 
viour, and his unfeigned repentance. This‘is 
said to be the origin of our weathercocks. 
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Origin of Tapestry in the House of Lords. 
—The ie we on Cornelius Vroom, 
having painted a number of devout subjects, 
set out for Spain, where he proposed to sell 
them; but was cast away on a small island 
near the coast of Portugal. Vroom, and 
some of the crew, were relieved by monks, 
who lived among the rocks, and conducted 
them to Lisbon ; where, relating the —— 
he had ped, a paltry painter eng: 

Vroom Prose soe storm ‘ah described. 
In this picture he succeeded so happily that 
it was sold for a good price. The Portu- 
guese painter was charmed, and continued 
to employ Vroom, who improved so much in 
sea-pieces, that having got money and re- 
turned home, he applied himself entirely to 


that class of painting. Vroom was after- _ 


wards employed to draw the designs for a 
gnite of tapestry, representing the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. It is this tapestry 
which adorned the House of Lords until the 
recent Fire. The tapestry itself, was the 
work of Francis Spiering.—A. H. 

A singular library exists at Warsenstein, 
near Cassel; the books composing it, or 
rather the substitutes for them, being made of 
wood, and every one of them is a specimen of 
some different tree. The back is formed of 


its bark, and the sides are constructed of . 


polished pieces of the same stock. When 
put together, the whole forms a box; and 
inside of it are stored the fruit, seed, and 
leaves, together with the moss which grows 
on the truok, and the insects which feed upon 
the tree; every volume corresponds in size, 
5m the collection altogether has an excellent 

t, « 


Marriage Presents.—When a Javanese 
lady marries, she throws all her dolls, child- 
ish trinkets, &c. into the fire, to evince her 
determination of becoming a woman. The 
company then congratulate her on her mar- 
Tiage, and make her valuable presents to 


- recompense her for those she has destroyed. ° 


Dryness of the Atmosphere.— All over the 
south-east of Persia, to within a few miles of 
the Persian Gulf, the air is so dry that the 
brightest steel may be laid bare to the at- 
mosphere at all hours, without incurring the 
slightest loss of its brilliancy. To find a rose 
with a spark of dew on it, from March to 
December, would be regarded as a miracle. 
— Ancient A itions.—In order to account 
for the mention of the appearance of departed 
persons by the ancients, it has been asserted, 
that every time they dreamed of seeing, and 
speaking to, deceased friends, they believed 
had enjoyed communication with their 
— Now, ingenious as is this hypo- 
thesis, if it were so, ordinary experience shows 
us, that the ancients must, most nights in 


the year, have been thus visited by the de- 
parted; and the occurrence would have been, 


as it is with ourselves, (for who does not 
constantly dream of the dead ?) of too uni- 
versal an pong | a nature, to be considered 
of importance and mentioned. Besides, do 
the writings of the ancients prove them to 
have been less capable of distinguishing than 
ourselves, between sleeping dreams and wa- 
king spectra? We think not ; and deferen- 
tially submit, that whether the apparitions 
on record of old, were caused by physical 
derangements, the jugglery of pagan priests, 
or were really superhuman, (assuming that 
such revelations can be,) the writers who 
mention them, are far more likely to style 
the visit of an apparition, a dream, than to 
assert that a dream is the actual appearance 
on earth, of the spirit of a departed individual. 
We like to have mysteries explained, but 
plead guilty to a sad habit of revolving expla- 
nations in our mind, until we can decide 
whether they are truths or sophisms.—M.L B. 
Spanish Law.—In Spain, (says a recent 
writer,) before any bartister, attorney, or 
notary, is admitted to practice, he is obliged 
to swear that he will defend the poor gratis. 
That this gratuitous labour may be the more 
ually divided, thirty are every year appoint- 
ed from each class to defend the poor in civil 
cases, and every one is accounted poor who 
can swear himself worth less than 4,000 reals 
(402.) In criminal cases, the accused is enti- 
tled to make choice of any barrister in Madrid 
to defend him. W. G. C. 
Americun Servants. — A lady recently 
went to New York, taking her own maid, a 
well-behaved Englishwoman with her, and 
they resided in a hotel or lodging-house. 
One day, when the abigail was at dinner 
with some of the “ helps ” of native families, 
also resident in the house, she suddenly rose, 
and was quitting the table, when one of 
them said—“ What’s the matter ? and where 
are you going ?” “ My mistress’ bell rang,” 
said she. ‘ What do you mean by that? 
and who do you call mistress?” “ Why, 
Mrs ——, who is living in this house, and 
whom I serve for wages.” “ Pho! nonsense!” 
was the answer; “ sit down, girl, and eat 
your dinner, do; we know nothing about 
mistresses or masters either, in America; 
and as for our people’s bells, they may just 
ring ’em off the wire, before we go, till it is 
convenient.” J. B. 
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Aurora Borealis, height of, 372 
Australian Couple, 431 
Aylmer, bishop, anecdotes of, 79 
Back, captain, his Expedition, 300 
Bagnigge Wells, origin of, 260 
Ball, country, on the Almack’s plan, 144 
Barbarities, Siamese, 365 
Bargain, a good one, 48 
Barrows in Dorset, 100 
Beatrice, a lover’s lay, 313 
Beauty of Nature, 428 
Becket, Thomas a, at Canterbury, 115 
Bee-bird, the, 403 
Bee, cell of the, 73 
economy of, 119 

Bees, error, respecting, 344 
Beetles in September, 212 
Begum Somroo, the, at Bhurtpore, 246 
Bequest, curious, 64 
Beranger, songs from, 252 
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as 

Bermondsey Spa, origin of, 260 7 

Birds, colour of, 1 
dead, 180 
migration of, 212 
mining, 181 
vegetation dependent on. 180 

Birmingham Musical Festival, 272—288 

new Town-hall and Organ, 241 

Bittern, the, 361 

Blackberries, abundance of, 211 

Black Gang Chine described, 179 

Blake, laconic letter of, 160 

Blanche, bravery on board the, 372 

Blind Flower-girl’s Song, 239 

Bloody Tower, the, 409 

Boa Constrictor and boat’s crew, 306 

Boat of Life, the, 391 

Bokhara, description of, 171 

Books, new, noticed, and quoted : 
Alexander's Transatlantic Sketches, 8 
Arundell’s Travels in Armenia, 228 
Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges, 

62—93 

Burnes’s, Lieut., travels, 171—417 
Beckford’s Travels in Spain, &c. 11— 


216 
Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons, 104 
—156 
Crabbe’s Posthumous Tales, 197 
Domestic manners of Sir Walter 


Scott, 153 
Francesca Carrara, 364—457 
Fulcher’s Pocket-book, 330 


Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers, 
35—54—74 

Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, 267 

Hindoos, the, 269 

History of British Costume, 188 

Holman’s Voyage round the World, 
14 

Jervis’s Journey to the Neilgherry 
Hills, 77 : 
Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History, 


79 
Last Days of Pompeii, 239—283—334 
Lover’s Itish Legends and Stories, 46 
Martin’s History of the British Colo- 
nies, 175 
Menageries, 403 ‘ 
Mudie’s Feathered Tribes of Britain, 
181 f 
Rennie’s Architecture of Birds, 18] 
Errors respecting Insects, 346 
Faculties of Birds, 345 
Habits of Birds, 183 
Rookwood, 77 
Swainson’s Discourse on Natural His- 
tory, 278 
Thoms’s Lays and Legends, 182—237 
261, 383 
Trollope’s Tour, 205 
Turton on shells, 347 
Tylney Hall, by T. Hood, 413 
White’s Natural History of Selborne, 
403 


Books :—Wanderings in New South Wales, 
428—442 


Zoological Why and Because, 402 
Books, old, 80 
Book of Sports, ancient, 192 |, / 
Bottles, antiquity of, 376 — 
Bottle Titmouse, nest of, 181 
Bowles, Rev. W. L., Lines by, 2 
Brahmin, vegetable, food of, 271 
Brain, sensibility of, 374 
Bramble, lines on, 447 
Bread, patent, 408 
from wood, 410 
Brewers, company of, 463 
Brighton, witness at, 147 
Bringing Home, 57 
British Association, new facts at, 372 
object of, 373 
Britain, ancient navy of, 5 
Bromsgrove, old barn at, 424 
Brookes, the late Mr. Joshua, 80 
Brothers, the two, 458 ° 
Brown, good-natured Dr., 128 
Brydges, Sir Egerton, life of, 62 
Buonaparte, autograph of, 148 
and the Duchess of Weimar, 148 
and Rapp, 148 
Buonapartiana, 148 
Burial of the Dead, 99—131 
Burke, last days of, 236 
his tomb at Beaconsfield, 237 
Burney, Dr., his account of the Commemo- 
ration of Handel, 20 
his account of Handel’s Mes- 
siah, 30 
Buttermere, vale of, 360 
Cameron, grave of, 200 
Cameron and Macdonald, 246 
Canary-bird, the, 403 
Canning, Mr., his life-raft, 359 
Cannon-ball tree, 253 
Canoes, gigantic, 192 
Canterbury Cathedral, choir of, 114 
Canute, costume of, 189 
fleet of, 51 
Capitol, Washington, described, 33 
Caput Lupinum, 144 
Carausius and the British Navy, 5 
Carlsbad mineral springs, 97 
Carribi Fish, 255 







. Carrier Pigeon, the, a tale, 387 


Carving terms, ancient, 278 ———~ 
Cashmere Goat, the 183 

Cashmere, outline of, 270 

Castle of Gloom, 6 

Castles, feudal, on the Rhine, 205 
Castle, Holy Island, 129 

Cat, recollections of, 164 

Cathedral music, notes on, 194—242 
Cat-wife, the, a legend, 261 

Cat’s paw, origin of, 164 ~ 

Celtic relics, 38 

Che ont 440 





Chameleon, colour of the, 375 
Charlemagne, defeat of, 101 
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Charles the Bald, 247 
Chateaubriand in America, 13 
Cheering a player, 240 


China, free trade to, 408 
Chine, origin of, 179 
— Chinese inventions, 302 
Chloride of Lime, substitute for, 194 


Christchurch Gate, Canterbury, 115 
Christianity, evidences of, 198 
Christmas in Germany, 45) 
in the Highlands, 451 
Christmas-day in New South Wales, 444 
Chronometer, glass springs of, 375 
Churchyards and coffins, 132 
Cicada, the, and grasshopper, 180 
Circassians, customs of the, 117—162 
Circassian women, 76 
Clarence Settlement, Fernando Po, 137 
Clifford’s Tower, York, described, 209 
Climate, new fact respecting, 373 
Clotarius and the Saxons, 247 
Cloth Trade and Hall, 304 
Clubs of London, 267 
Coachman, hiring, 303 
Coalstoun, lord, and kitten, 147 
Cobra di Capello of India, 306 
Cochrane, lord, bravery of, 371 
Cock, sacrifice of the, 92 
Coffee consumed in the world, 288 
Coins, ancient, 38 
Coleridge and Mary of Buttermere, 249 
a soldier, 138 
last letter of, 127 
literary character of, 153—208 
Collingwood, Admiral, 371 
Colony, origin of, 96 ———}— 
Colossal Indian Idols, 437 
Compilation, labour of, 128 
Compliment, elegant, 448 
Comus and Lycidas, by Milton, 220 
Condition, a safe one, 459 
Cooke, G. F., anecdote of, 159 
Conch-divers of the Bahamas, 288 
Confidence, non-existence of, 458 
Conversation, imaginary, 391 
Contentment and resignation, 416 
Coomarow, falls of, 456 
Coronation Anthem, 21 
of the Loves, a song, 239 
Cossack, song of, 252 
Costume, Anglo-Saxon, 188 
Costume, ancient British, 188 
Cotton manufacture, notes on, 53—98 
Cotton twist, prices of, 208 
Coulthurst, Mr., his Expedition to Africa, 224 
Country doctor, the, 414 
Cowslip, lines on, 330 
Crabbe, Rev. Mr., poems by, 197 
Creation, oratorio of the, 22—30—355 
Cromwell, end of, 16 
Crosby Hall, restoration of, 410 
Cross, ancient, 441 
Crowd, isolation of, 460 
Crucifix and gold chain of Edward the Con. 
fessor, }0—146 
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Cruise of the Midge, 41--61—281 i 
Cumnor, visit to, 7 

Cuper’s Gardens, origin of, 260 } 
Cypress-tree in America, 253 

Dahlias, 352 

Dalton, Dr., his pension, 80 

Danish theatre, the, 60 
Dawson, Capt. of the Iphigenia, 372 
Day in the east is dawning, 138 | 
Dead alive, the, 90 | 
Dead, burial of the, 99—13) | 
Dead and the living, 424 
Death’s head moth, 212 
Deception Island, 361 

Dee, Dr., memoir of, 35—54—74 
Defeat, ubiquity of, 458 

Delhi, palaces of, 271 

Denmark, education in, 43 
Denmark, population of, 440 
Desolation, picture of, 458 
Destination of man, 370 
Destiny, 458 

Diadem, origin of, 112 —+ 
Dining, canty, 208 
Discovery, early voyages of, 84 ~ 
Ditton, lines on, 43 

Doctor’s boy, the, 414 

Doctor, an unlearned, 78 


( i nr 


Dogedeyororigrroty-be- 

Dog and Duck Gardens, origin of, 260 

Dog, illustrated by Shakspeare, 150 
notes on the, 149 j 

Dogs, smuggling by, 140 af Ary Fe y 

Dog, the wild, 72 7. # 

Dogsbane, flower of the, 441 

Dvors, dialogue between two, 314 

Dorset, discovery of sepulchral remains in, 99 

Doukanji and Dervish, an eastern tale, 228 

Dramatists, consolation for, 160 

Dreaming explained, 414 

Dress, choice of a wife by, 192 

Drinkers, warning to, 48 


Drunkenness, causes of, 222 
Duelling anecdote, 48 
Desmerais on Truth, 48 
Dumerg, the dentist, 196 
Duval, M., the French curate, 247 
Dwarf marriage, 80 
Earth’s surface, changes on the, 330 
Earthquake in the West Indies, 281] 
Edgar, fleet of, 5] 
Edinburgh, aérial waterspout at, 89 
Education, the best, 160 
Edward the Confessor, relics of, 10—146 
Elder, fleet of, 51 
1., costume of, 190 
ILI., his fleet, 83 
Eider-duck, the, 181 
El Bodon, heroism at, 453 
Election, pleasant one, 64 
Elizabeth, Queen, and Dr. Dee, 37—56 
Ellenborough, the late Lord, 367 
English Buy, the, 56 
English Opera-house, the New, 81 











408 


Enthusiasm, 460 

Ephemere, 346 

Erl-king, the, 221 

Error, horrible, 192 

Escurial, visit to the, 2)7 

Eta-tree, the, 423 

Ethelred, naval power of, 51 

Evergreens, 458 

European distinctions, 247 

Burope, mortality in the various countries of, 
3 


J ee tallies, history of, 325—341 
Execution in Spain, 2 
Exeter Cathedral, music at, 242 
Eyes, care of, 368 
Facts, new, 372 
Fact, singular, 240 
Falconer, a, 448 
Fall of the year, lines on, 419 
Fallen leaves, the, 363 
Fallows, the late Rev. Mr., 80 
Fame, chase of, 457 
Fate of the Oak, 313 
Feast of Nero, the, 460 
Feathered Jackass, 443 
Fenelon on dancing, 256 
Fern owl, the, 403 
Fernando ” sian of, 135-375 
Filial duty, 4 
Fir, onbaie 12) 
Fire, terrific, 366 
Fire and water, a yarn, 406 
Fish, curious, 422 

‘sounds by, 404 
Fish-hawk, the, 182 
Flash notes, worth of, 196 
Flies, how to keep out of houses, 72 
Folly, human, sketches of, 90 
Forbearance, exemplary, 224 
Forres, pillar of, 243 
Fortune, Temple of, 334 
Fox-hunting baronet, 413 
Franciscan, the, 399 
French character, 408 
Friend, lines on, 393 
Friendship of the world, 198 
Fruit and bloom, 224 
Funerals, customs at, 132 
Fungi, varieties of, 294 
Future, hopes of, 458 
Game in September, 212 
Gardenstone and W. Crosbie, 147 
Gay and Otway, 288 
Genius, patronage of, 336 
Gentleman Smith, 160 
Gigantic animals, why rare, 278 
Gilbert Gurney, by Theodore Hook, 201—424 
Girba, the, of Abyssinia, 376 
Girdles, description of, 278 
Gloucester Cathedral, music at, 195 
Gloucester, earls and dukes of, 419 
Goethe, maxims by, 139 
Golden Ointment, receipt for, 344 
Good breeding, 416 
Government, aid of to science, 373 
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Grasmere, remembrance of, 235 
Great Michael, ancient vessel, 85 
Green taper, legend of the, 382 ©. m 
Greyhound, origin of, 150 — oVTw 
Grief, excessive, 459 
Grubs, eatable, 54 
Guise, colonel, 69 
Hair, long, Anglo-Norman, 190 
Hamlet, play of, 358 
Handel, autograph of, 50 
commemoration of, in 1784, 2, 21 
mask of, 51 
monument to, in Westminster Ab- 


sy, 50 
Handel’s music, effects of. 32 
judges of, 32 
Hanover, population of, 240 
Happiness, non-existence of, 459 
Happy hour, 235 
Hardicanute, fleet of, 51 
Heat, excessive, 108 
Heat experiments, 373 
process, new, 374 
Hell’s Hollow, a tale, 309 
Hen-harrier, the, 345 
Henri Grace-de-Dieu, vessel, 85 
Henrietta Maria, penance of, 433 
Henry I. and IL, fleet of, 52 
IV., anecdote of, 68 
navy of, 84 
V., navy of, 84 
VIL, navy of, 84 
VIIL., navy of, 85 
Herculaneum, lines on, 34 
Herne Bay and Pier described, 226 
Heron, supposed light from, 180 
Herring, gigantic, 72 
Herrings, red, first introduction of, into Rome, 


Hilhouse, Mr., his voyage up the Massa- 
roony, 257—454 

Himmalaya Mountains, 336 

Hockheim, epitaph at, 176 

Hogg’s Tales, 336 

Hohenlinden and Moreau, 68 

Hoisting an Ensign, 448 

Holy Island Castle, 129 

Homeward Voyage, 34 

Honey Bee, economy of, 119 

Hope, pleasures of, 458 

Hospital for Animals, 75 

Hoste, Sir W., bravery of, 371 
memoir of, 215 
monument to, 216 

Hottentots’ Bread described, 40 

Hudson, incidents on the, 109 

Hunter, death of a favourite one, 415 

Hunting hyena, the, 73 

Hymen, ongin of, 40 

Jacob Faithful, his first cruise, 123 

yarn from, 406 

Janvier, St. Mons, 248 

Japanese, curiods customs of the, 435 

Jaunting Car, Irish, 297—333 

Java, marriage presents in, 464 














John, King, fleet of, 53 


Johnson’s, Dr., anecdotes of Addison, 264 


Dr., and Mrs. Siddons, 159 

Judas Maccabeus, oratorio of, 25—355 
Judge’s Wit, 256 
Judy of Roundwood, 44 
Juries, corruption of, 463 
Junot and Colonel Green, 69 
Ichneumon and crane-flies, 212 
Ignorance is Bliss, 395 
India, furniture in, 384 

houses i in, 272 

hunting in, 77 

origin of, 268 

rivers and seasons of, 269 

schools in, 206 

zoology of, 270 
Indian Ocean, waterspouts i in, 88 
Ingratitude, Swift on, 219 
Innkeeper’s Daughter, the, 331 
Insects injurious to agriculture, 72 
Insultation, 357 
Irish Highways, sketches on, 297—333 
Island, floating, 255 
Isle of Wight described, 178—231 
Israel in Egypt, oratorio ‘of, 23—355 
Italy, population of, 352 
Keats, death of, 320 
Kelly, the necromancer, and Dr. Dee, 36 
Kemble Pipe, the. 96 

Mr. Stephen, 160 
Mr., and Mrs. Siddons, 158 

Klotch, the German cook, 256 
Knot-grass, the, 211 
Knowledge, evil, 459 
Labour, division of, 373 
Lady-birds, 346 
Lander, Richard, death of, 121 
Lanterns iu Spain, 256 
Larks, “ daring,” 345 
Law bribery, 128 


Law Life Assurance Office, Fleet-street, de- 


scribed, 194 
Law-suit, Indian, 404 
Lawyers, ancient robes of, 190 
Learned Societies, proceedings of, 393 
Leaves, change in the colour of, 2] 1 
fall of, 293 
Legends, Irish, 237—261 
Spanish, 182 
Lens, polyzonal, 375 
Leominster, hospital at, 64 
Library, a curious one, 464 
Life-raft, invention of, 359 
Life, uncertainty of, 196 
Likenesses, family, 128 
Lion, the, 427 
Lisbon, evening walk in, 1] 
s, important, 368 —— 
Long Life, examples of, 46] 
Longevity, extraordinary, 461 
Loo Chooans, customs of the, 150 
Louis XIV. and the —* 247 
Love, delights of, 458—459 
onal of, 80 
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Love-pledge, the, 238 
Love, worst lesson of, 460 
Ludicrous Adventure, 350 
Luther’s Hymn, 24 
Lyonnese, character of, 224 
Lyre Pheasant, the, 443 

¢ Nab of Mc Nab, 246 
Magic Gun, the, 238 
Magnetism, terrestrial, 373 
Magpie Moth, 345 
Malcolm, the late Sir John, 30 
Man who married a witch—a tale, 238 
Manchester, population of, 373 
Mandrake, lines on, 77 
Maple, sugar from the, 254 
Mary of Buttermere and Coleridge, 249 
Marlborough, the late duke of, 453 
Marriages, 368 
Marrying, three reasons for, 160 
Mary, Queen of Scots, chair of, 440 
Marylebone Gardens, origin of, 260 
Massacre, horrid, in 1800, 155 
Massarouny, voy: the, 257—454 
Mathematics, a y of 112 
Mathematical Demonstration, 448 
Maviws at Leipsic, 68 
Maxims, by Goethe, 139 

by Pope, 304 

May-fly and caddis-Ay, 180 
Meadows, General, in India, 69 


Mercy, Loo Chooan idol of, 152 

Merino sheep, introduction ‘of, 174 

Messiah, oratorio of, 27—355 

Milton, genius of, 220 

Mind, food for the, 96 

Mints, ancient, 39 

Minute, history of, 458 

Mirabean and his ‘brother, 247 

Mole Cricket, the, 404 

Mole, economy of the, 179 

Monks, learning of the, 450 

Montargis, the dog of, 182 

Moreau, death of, 68 

Morland, George, dissipation of, 265 

Morland’s ictures, 30: 

Mount of t Olives, oratorio of, 25 

Mourning, origin of, 191 

Mozart’s accompaniments, 32 

Mulberry Gardens, origin of, 260 

Murder, tragical, 364 

Music, power of, over a creditor, 79 

value of, "92 

Musical Festival, Birmingham, 272—288 

in Exeter Hall, 354 


Royal, 1—4—17—32—402 


My Hobby—rather, 361—381 
Mysterious Painting, the, 420 
Nameless Tomb, 4 

Natural History specimens, prices of, 89 


superstitions respecting, 181 
works, Notes on so" me, 179 


—344—402 
delights of, 421 
Nautilus, lines on, 
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Negro, the, is free, 108 

New Forest, in June, 459 

New South Wales, botany of, 7! 
first magazine in, 69 
outline of, 71 

Niagara Falls, tale of, 8 

Nightingale, the, 403 

No Doctor, no Death, 112 

Novice, the, a Sicilian Fact, 438 

Nun of Landisfern, 90 

Oaks and the Acorn, 294 

Oak, remarkable, 448 

Oak of St. Pierre, a legend, 319 

Observation, a striking one, 196 

October, natural history of, 293 

October, zoology of, 295 

Odd Fellow, by Theodore Hook, 201 

Old Man’s Song, the, 267 

O’Neill, Miss, recollections of, 170 

Oranges, trade in, 232 

Orchilla;weed, economy of, 14 

Organ, Birmingham, 242 

Orphan’s Song, 411 

Owlish Wisdom, 240 

Pacific Ocean, water-spouts in, 88 

Painted Chamber, at Westminster, 369 

Palaces, royal, in London, 273 

Palatine Charms, 238 

Palatines, tales from the, 257 

Parasol Ants, 53 

Par: tonneres, 368 

Parliament, Houses of, described : 

Commons, and Speaker’s Resi- 


dence, 273 : 
interior of, 321—324 
Lords, interior of, 338 
tuins of, 339 
Destruction of, by fire, 290 
Lines on the destruction, of, 356 
Painted Chamber, 369 
Plan of, 290 
Royal entrance to, 401 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, 274 
Antiquities of, 321—339 
Ruins of, 325 
Star Chamber, 290 
Tapestry in the House of Lords, 


Westminster Hall, 292 

Parrots, flock of, 443 
Passing Thoughts, words of, 235 
Patriarchal Lite, images of, 235 
Pavements, ancient, 39 
Paul and Virginia, lines on, 235 
Peerage, constitution of the, 80 
Penance, curious record of, 433 
Penny Post-office, origin of, 303 
Peter de Cabina, a legend, 382 
Philosopher’s Stone and Dr. Dee, 55. 
Pic du Midi, ascent of, 376 
Pier, new, at Herne Hy 226 
Pigeoua and Balloon, 345 
Piilar of Forres, 243 

“Ping, laws relating to, 463 
Pleasure Tours, 79 : 


464 
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Plough, the, Kensall Green, 265 
Poet, fortunes of, 459 
Pompeii, entertainments, 286 
mansion in, 286 
streets of, 284 
Poor Scholar’s Lament, 300 
Pope, death of the, 352 
Pope’s anecdotes of Addison, 264 
Pope’s Early Days, 302 
Pope’s Homer, MS. of, 304 
Pope’s Toe, kissing, 160 
Portrait, the, 327 
Portugal, Queen of, 357 
Postlip Hall described, 279 
Primitive Life, 112 
Primrose, the evening, 211 
Primrose Hill, near London, 117 
Prisoners Begging, 68 
Privileges, parliamentary, 82 
Prophesying, 432 
Prosecution, curious ancient, 78 
Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight, 231 
Queen’s Hall vessel, the, 84 
Quid pro quo, 144 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his El Dorado, 259—277 
Rambouillet described, 152 
Ranelagh Gardens, origin of, 260 
Ranzau, epitaph on, 176 
Reuss, Prince of, 248 
Recordatio Rivorum, 153 
Refinement of feeling and taste, 459 
Recollections of the nineteenth century, 265 
Records, public, 278 
Redbreast, name of, 345s 
Relics, Celtic, 38 
Repartee, smart, 144 
Report, brief summary of a late one, 4:31 
Retreat, difficult, 272 
Revenge, African, 384 
Reverse of Wrong not always tight, 315 
Revolutionary suppression, 248 
Rice-p J 5 i 
Richard L., fleet of, 52 
Road the plates went, 261 
Robin, the, 53 
Rome, modern, and Romans, 223 
Rome, Protestant Burial-ground at, 320—394 
Ronald Herbert, the Selfish Man, 395 
Roncesvalles, Charlemagne defeated at, 10] 
Ross, Sir J., and Capt. Back, 301 
Roundhead, origin of, 159 " Md 
Round Tower and Church of Swords, 449 
Royal Musical Festival, in Westminster 
Abbey, 1 
Bowles, Rev. Mr., lines on, 2- 
Chorus, list of, 19 ety’. 
Commemoration of Handel, 20 : > 
Coronation Anthem, 21 
Fittings ofthe Abbey, 3 
Luther’s Hymn, 24 
Oratorio, Creation, 22—30 
Israel in Egypt, 23 
Judas Maccabeus, 25 
Messiah, 27—30 
Mount of Olives, 27 
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Royal Musical Festival, (continued :) 
Orchestra fittings, 3 
list of, 18 
origin of, 2 
Performance, 21 
, 21 
second, 23 
third, 25 
Profits and receipts of, 2}0—402 
Royal box, 3—18 
Semi-chorus, list of, 19 
Runes, northern, 38 
Rupert, prince, 192 
Russia, empire of, 367 
SS., collar of, origin of, 191 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, music at, 195 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 450 
Salmon, economy of the, 374 
Sand rock spring, Isle of Wight, 178 
Sanscrit, compound words in, 144 
Satire, antidote to, 432 
Schoolmaster, the, 160 
Scott, Sir Walter, domestic manners of, 133 
Sea, blessing the, 68 
Sea, light of the, 429 
Seasons, regularity in, 149 
Seeing’s not believing, 187 
Selzer water. 80 
Sepiember, natural history of, 210 
Servants, American, 464 
Seville, snuff made at, 235 
Shad, ear of, 345 
Shakspeare and Milton, popularity of, 169 
Shark story, 41—6] 
Shell, prodigious, 254 
Sherry, manufacture of, 233 
trade in, 234 
Shipping, early English, 4—51—83 


— Shoes, antiquity of, 367 ~ 
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Short-sightedness, 303 
Shrewmouse, economy of, 182 
Siamese Barbarities, 365 
Siddons, Mrs., early appearance of, 423 
life of, 104—156 
Sieyes, Abbé, 248 
Silver, large mass of, 192 
Sisters, the, by Lady Blessington, 387 
Skin, human, stuffed, 224 
Skull, the laughing, 92 
Skylark, rising of the, 181 
Slavery in America, France, &c., 175 
desolation of, 175 
grant for its abolition, 175 

_ in Surinam, 452 
Sleeves, large, ancient, 191 
Smuggling by dogs, 140 
Snuff, Spanish, manufacture of, 235 
Snuff-taking, anecdote of, 358 
Soane, Sir John, his Entrance to the House 

of Lords, 401 
Socrates, hatits of, 128 
Somerset House, quadrangle of, 66 

cost of building 67 

Song—Farewell, 435 
Songs, from the Last Days of Pompeii, 239 
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Sorcery, anecdotes of, 92 
Soulshot, origin of, 192 
South American river, voyage up, 257-454 
South Sea Islanders, customs of, 296—346 
Spain, execution in, 277 

law in, 

legends of, 382 
Spiders, eggs of, 213 
Spring Gardens, origin of, 260 
Staffordshire Clog, 326 
Stage Veteran, records of, 169 
State beds in Spain, 256 
Stays, Turkish idea of, 288 
Steam-boat, American, described, 145 

carriage, French, 240 

engine, improvements in, 336 
Steele and Addison, 39] 
Stephen, king of Poland, and Dr. Dee, 54 
Suett, the actor, recollections of, 169 
Superstitions, Australian, 442 
Superstition, economical, 352 
Surgery in the fourteenth century, 463 
Surinam, slavery in, 452 
Swift, the Alpine, 403 
Swift, Gibraltar, 40 
Swords, near Dublin, 449 
Sydney, convicts at, 429 
Sydaey described, 141 
Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts, 70—86 
Sydney sand in glass-making, 86 
Tahitian drum, 297 

still, 296 
trumpet-shell, 297 © 

Tallies, Exchequer, history of, 325—34] ~_ 
Tallness, discretionary, 432 
Tapestry in the late House of Lords, 464 
Taste, public, 127 

sense of, 345 
Tate, Nahum, and King Lear, 96 
Tea-gardens, ancient, round London, 260 — 
Tea-tree in Australia, 442 
Teak-tree of India, 422 
Telescope, reflecting, gigantic, 375 
Tenessee, bacon and corn in, 
Thames tunnel, the, 374 
Thirteen years ago, 312 
Three maidens, the, 139 
Thunder, distance of, 149 
Thunderstorm, the, 80 
Tides, extraordinary, 255—361 
Tiger and the lion, 77 
a lacing, ee 190 me 

imoleague A , elegy in, 267 

Tortoises ae ae on, 335 
Toula, in southern Russia, 367 
Tower of London, 409 


ical murder, 364 
Turks upon travellers, 348—41 
Trick, sailor’s 348 
Frenchman’s, 412 
grandfather’s, 412 
Yankee, 349 
Trincomalee, elephants at, 245 
Trinity House, Deptford, established, 85 
Tunbridge Wells Gardens, origin of, 260 
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Turk, the, and his wives, 196 

Twilight, beauties of, 457 

Ubiqnity of intrigue, 334 

Unlucky Joe, 413 

Utilitarians, hint to, 112 

Valenciennes, the Duke of York at, 68 

Vegetable insect-traps, 441 

Vegetable shot, 54 

Vermilion Towers of the Alhambra, 385 

Vienna, population of, 240 

Violets, lines on, 78 

Visions of Fancy, 108 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes, 240 

Wagtail, the yellow, 403 

Wallace, Sir William, early adventures of, 166 

Wants, modest, 176 

War, Ciyil, 458 

Warwick, Countess of, and Addison, 263 

Washington, Capitol at, 33 

Water-drinker in the Pyrenees, 33)—350— 
377— 408 

Waterloo, anecdote of, 453 

Waterloo, the crisis at, 184 

Waterspouts, phenomena of, 87 

Weather, prognostic of, 336 

Wealth, utility of, 336 
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Westminster Abbey, Royal Musical Festival 
in, 1—music in, 31 


Wheat Insects, 121 


White Conduit-House Gardens, origin of, 260 
White Hart, origin of, 191 

White Horse Inn, Kensington, 263 
Why don’t the men propose ? 297 
Why the men don’t propose, 460 
Widville, Sir Edward, 245 

William the Conqueror, fleet of, 52 
Williams, Admiral W. P., 372 
Windmill, removal of, 240 

Windsor, royal tomb-house at, 435 
Wine Debtor to Water, 252 ~. 
Wrecks, recovery of, 240 

Xeres, wine of, 233 - 

York Castle, and Clifford’s Tower, 209 
York, Duke of, anecdotes of, 68—69 
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